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To all of our members, a Happy and Prosperous New Year. 





If the average individual wishes to succeed he must depend upon his 
own general make-up. If he whines and cries at every little thing that 
goes wrong, at every slight misunderstanding that arises, then he is a 
weakling, and such men are not usually successful or happy. 





Show me the man who holds up his head and walks erect, determined 
to fight the battles of life no matter how things go, and I will show you 
a real man—one worth knowing, one who is able to do his work, and one 
who will eventually be successful in whatever he undertakes. 





Talking about other trade unionists, saying ugly and untruthful things 
about other members seems, with a great many, to be the king of indoor 
sports. How much more elevating it would be for men to refrain from 
saying cruel things, because, even if the statements are true, how much 
better it would be to leave unsaid the things that are not pleasant, and 
whenever an opportunity presents itself to say a kind word for those 
who are absent and have no opportunity of defending themselves. 





At the beginning of this New Year, 1923, let us make up our minds to 
be better men than we were during the past year. We all have some 
fault that we should try to overcome. Perhaps it has been negligence 
or lack of consideration, for those with whom we come in contact ;. those 
who are very close to us. Perhaps it has been failure on our part to rec- 
ognize those in authority over us. We should give those things more 
serious thought during the year. It is the little things in life that make 
life worth living. 





Last: week in two days sixteen persons went blind in Boston after 
drinking supposedly good whiskey. How many more cases of blindness 
from bad booze in-the Boston district will be needed to convince the fools 
who drink Hooch, that they are at any moment, after they swallow the 
poison, liable to pay the price, by being struck blind, or totally para- 
lyzed, or dead? 


Let our enemies rave on. We are going ahead. When your enemies 
howl, and say bad things about you, then you are surely making favor- 
able headway. You never amount to anything, until these who hate you 
commence to talk about you. So let them holler. You should worry. 
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COAL PRICES 


ra : 


7S Senator Pepper 
said, in discussing 
the coal commission 
to be appointed by 
the President, “ev. 

{) erybody wants coal 

=—<<— and wants it cheap. 
er achisdy in his right mind really 
wants a price that would consign 
the miners to a tread-mill exist- 
ence ;” nor does anybody want coal 
hauled by the railroads at rates 
that will not permit them to make 
an horest profit on the service. The 
labor cost in a ton of anthracite, 
Senator Pepper says, is somewhere 
between $2.92 and $4.11. The price 
the consumer paid in this city be- 
fore the strike took anthracite off 
the market was between $15 and 
$16 a ton. What runs the price up 
in this way and why it is done are 
things that the consumer is expect- 
ing the coal commission to find out 
and tell him. Similar conditions af- 
fect the mining and distribution of 
bituminous coal. 

There is no doubt, as the Chicago 
Tribune says, that public opinion 
has naturally turned against the 
operators. One representative In- 
diana operator publicly explained 
that 50 cents a ton at the mine 
must be added to cover strike costs, 
but the Tribune says that “$1.45 to 
$5 actually is being added, which 
promises to cover the cost of the 
strike four or five times in the 
course of the winter,” and this 
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“has left little room in the ordinary 
consumer’s mind for  indigna- 
tion against retail dealers.” The 
Tribune, however, has compiled a 
table of costs that throws some of 
the burden of the responsibility for 
high prices on the retailer. It 
says: 

This table shows, for instance, 
that while Franklin County coal 
has been raised $1.45 at the mine, 
the retailer’s margin has been 
raised 34 cents in Chicago. The 
retailers justify this because of the 
larger investments they have to 
make because of higher prices at 
the mine. It is worth analyzing. 
The retailer who paid $2.24 freight 
on a ton of coal last March now 
pays $1.95. He pays $1.45 more 
for the coal and 29 cents less for 
the freight. This added outlay for 
a ton of coal in his yard, therefore, 
is only $1.16. And he adds 34 cents 
to his margin to cover this added 
investment of $1.16 for a ton of 
coal. Coal is now selling almost 
as rapidly as it comes into the 
yards. Probably on the average 
hardly more than a week elapses 
from the time the retailer invests 
his $1.16 extra in a ton of coal 
until he collects his 34 cents profit 
on the investment. This is interest 
of more than 30 per cent a week 
on this added investment. 

It is evident that it will be neces- 
sary, as has been persistently 
urged by disinterested thinkers 
who have given the subject serious 
attention, for the coal commission 
to investigate the business from the 
mine to the bin. The spread in 
prices is now a mystery. If in- 
vestigation shows that it is justi- 
fied consumers will pay it with less 
protest. If it is found to be un- 
justified, something else will have 
to be done. The prevalent opinion 
is that there is an enormous waste 
resulting from inefficiency in the 
organization of the business of 
mining and distributing coal. If 


this waste could be eliminated it is 
not impossible that miners, oper- 
ators and a legitimate number of 
distributors could make fair re- 
turns on their work even with 
greatly reduced retail prices of 
coal.—Indianapolis News. 





BASIC WAGES 


Wage settlements, whether made 
by negotiation, arbitration or 
boards of award, have a tendency 
to establish basic rates in various 
lines of industry. Such settlements 
are sought in coal mining, railroad- 
ing and other trades. Under a basic 
award a coal miner in Indiana will 
draw the same rate of pay that is 
paid to the miner in Pennsylvania 
or Kentucky. A passenger con- 
ductor who lives in Indianapolis 
may be paid the same wages as a 
conductor whose home is in New 
York or Pittsburg. 

Government statistics dealing 
with the cost of living show a 
wide range in prices in different 
cities. A bulletin from the bureau 
of labor statistics showing the 
average price of sirloin steak to 
have been 33 cents a pound last 
March in Atlanta, quoted 56 cents 
as the price in Boston, 40 cents as 
the Bridgeport price, 29 cents at 
Butte, 52 cents at Fall River and 
32 cents in Indianapolis. Similar 
variations are shown by subsequent 
government bulletins relating to 
all food prices. There is a wide 
variety in coal prices. Artificial 
gas for cooking and heating ranged 
all the way from 80 cents at Cleve- 
land to $2.10 at Butte. It was 88 
cents in Birmingham and $1.80 in 
Mobile. Natural gas showed a 
range of from 42 cents in Buffalo 
to 80 cents in Kansas City. A pair 
of cotton blankets selling for $3.24 
in Atlanta was priced at $5.04 in 
Bridgeport, $4.77 in Chicago, $3.90 
in Cincinnati and $4.62 in Indian- 
apolis. Rents are much higher in 
some cities than in others. 
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From these figures it can be seen 
that a basic wage meant something 
different to those who received it, 
depending on the city where they 
lived. Mr. Beveridge, in his cam- 
paign opening speech, pointed out 
the significance of this fact. A 
dollar is worth more in Indian- 
apolis than it is in New York, be- 
cause it buys more of the neces- 
saries of life. Establishing wages 
on this basis where standards of 
pay are fixed for large sections of 
the country would involve more 
work than is given to the problem 
now, but something of that nature 
may be attempted eventually in an 
effort to adjust wages on a basis 
of their buying power in the place 
where the wage earner makes his 
home.—Indianapolis News. 





THE WAY OUT IS THROUGH 
ORGANIZATION OF 


WORKERS 
A terrific waste in industry is 
indisputable. Doctrinaires, lay- 


men and many others, while ad- 
mitting this, differ as to what is 
wastage. Hand or brain wealth 
producers are each entitled to a 
just and equitable share of the 
wealth they produce. The workers 
are entitled to wages that will give 
them a decent and comfortable liv- 
ing such as would embrace com- 
fortable clothes, proper nutritious 
food, a good home, books, travel, 
art, music, amusement, and an 
amount to take care of them during 
the lean years associated with old 
age. 

Waste is not the paramount is- 
sue, is not the greatest drawback to 
a proper system of production and 
distribution. Profiteering is its 
partner in crime and is the greatest 
contributing force to unrest, dis- 
content, and a condition bordering 
on poverty for the great mass of 
the people. For the good of man- 
kind, civilization, and the perpe- 
tuity of our institutions both 
should be eliminated. 


Co-operation and co-ordination 
on the part of all concerned can 
bring about a more just and equit- 
able system than now exists. Dur- 
ing the world war our country as 
well as all others showed what co- 
operation and co-ordination could 
do in the matter of production and 
distribution. Despite the terrific 
call made upon industry, we, 
through co-ordination, were able to 
and did successfully meet all de- 
mands. During that period there 
was no shortage of coal, of trains, 
of foodstuffs, munitions, or other 
necessary things to maintain those 
in the trench as well as those at 
home. If we could do all of this in 
a frightful, destructive, devastat- 
ing war there is no good reason 
why we should not do it in times 
of peace, and if we do not ié will be 
to our everlasting disgrace and re- 
grets which may come too late. 

To serve the best interests of the 
living in this period of rehabilita- 
tion deserves the best thought, at- 
tention and action of all right- 
thinking men and women. We co- 
ordinated in the effort to kill and 
destroy, let us now co-ordinate in 
the effort to build up and benefit 
the living. 

Waste in industry is by no means 
due to the things used which we 
could get along without, and 
should not be measured from that 
standpoint. The paramount waste 
in industry is due to the turnover 
system, mismanagement, false 
economy, and obsolete methods of 
production, profiteering, excessive 
overhead charges, and destruction 
of food of all kinds, that is rele- 
gated to the garbage heap or left 
to rot on the trees or decay in the 
ground, which results in increasing 
the cost of the article consumed. by 
the public and increasing the profit 
of the middleman and retailers. 
The unnecessary waste in produc- 
tion and distribution if saved 
would pay all city, state and fed- 
eral taxes, plus enough to reclaim 
acres and acres of nonproductive 
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desert land and desolate swamps 
and turn them into productive land 
worth billions of dollars. 

All of this can be remedied by 
the organization of the workers on 
the one hand and the producers and 
distributors on the other and less 
interference by fussy incompetent 
boards and commissions function- 
ing under government appoint- 
ment and control.—George W. 
Perkins, President Cigar Makers’ 
International Union. 





THE STRIKE-BREAKER 
A TRAITOR 


A man who has held a job for 
five, ten or twenty years, or even 
for a comparatively brief period, 
comes to consider it as, in a sense, 
his particular property, though he 
has temporarily relinquished it in 
consequence of a strike in which he 
has joined. He anticipates resum- 
ing it as soon as a settlement is ef- 
fected, a consummation to which 
he looks forward hopefully, but al- 
ways with anxiety. He regards the 
interloper who has occupied or who 
would occupy his place as a de- 
spoiler who could scarcely do him 
a greater injury by robbing him of 
his house and home. His indigna- 
tion against the intruder is entitled 
to greater sympathy from the pub- 
lic than it ordinarily receives. 

The man who takes his job is 
quite likely to belong to one of two 
classes, either the professional 
strike-breaker, the modern jani- 
zary and mercenary; or the man 
who for reasons of his own, or for 
no reason, declines to join a union. 
The strike-breaker hires out to 
work as long as the strike lasts at 
advanced wages, without taking 
any thought as to where the merits 
or demerits of the controversy lie. 
He engages to assist in starving 
into submission the men who are 
out, purposing to move on or 
counting on being moved on by 
those who undertake to supply 
such men under such contingen- 


cies, when the strike is broken. He 
may be set down as a miscreant. 

The other class is less open to 
reprehension, but, to say the least, 
is undeserving of the eulogies not 
infrequently, with more or less sin- 
cerity, paid it. The man who in 
these times follows a trade or pur- 
sues a calling not in the profes- 
sional class, and who refuses to 
contribute a dollar of his means to 
a union, the purpose of which is to 
promote the interests of those en- 
gaged like him, or even to lend to 
such the poor moral support of his 
name, exhibits a repulsive selfish- 
ness. He gets the benefit of the 
wage scale which, through united 
effort, his associates exact, and of 
any other concessions amelioratory 
in character they may secure, but 
he contributes nothing to that end. 
He appropriates, without compunc- 
tion, a part of that attained by the 
efforts and the sacrifices of others. 
He not only contributes nothing to 
the general good, but when nego- 
tiations in behalf of all, in which 
he has no part, fail and as a last 
desperate resort a strike is called, 
he aids in making it ineffective by 
remaining at work or by taking 
employment. He is in a just sense 
a traitor to his class in these days 
in which, but for organized labor, 
we should know both industrial and 
political slavery.—Senator Thomas 
J. Walsh. 





THE DEFEAT OF THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL COURT 


If Gov.-elect Jonathan Davis, of 
Kansas, has his way the Industrial 
Court established by Henry J. Al- 
len will have to be listed as one of 
the casualties of the last election. 
Mr. Davis states his objections to 
the court with point and brevity: 
“The court has been unfair and un- 
just and there is no need or place 
for it in Kansas. There’: have been 
only a few cases before it and 
none of them has been settled satis- 
factorily. The State needs officers 
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who will arrest the wealthy man 
as quickly as the poor, and then 
the public will respect the officers 
of the law and the law will be 
obeyed.” 

Had Gov. Allen not been blinded 
by partisanship for his own patent 
cure-all for industrial troubles he 
would have been able to see as 
clearly as the man elected to suc- 
ceed him that the Industrial Court 
has not been fair and could not be 
fair to labor. Theoretically the law 
under which it was established 
made it just as much a crime to 
charge exorbitant prices or throw 
men out of work as to call a strike 
or igriore a wage decision. But un- 
less the State was to step in and 
run the business of every concern 
in Kansas it could not compel em- 
ployers to retain workmen they 
could not use or pay workmen 
more than the returns warranted. 
Consequently the court in effect 
left the employers to their own de- 
vices and concentrated on the bull- 
dozing of labor, which was compar- 
atively easy. The results have been 
unjust and the court has created 
labor quarrels instead of settling 
them. Though invented by a liberal, 
it has proved itself a reactionary 
and trouble-brewing device.— 
Metal Trades Bulletin. 





TAX EVASION 


The great national disgrace of 
tax evasion was severely scored by 
no less a person than Jules Bache, 
New York banker and stock broker 
at the National Industrial Tax 
Conference. “The taxpayer,” he 
said, “spends eleven months a year 
devising schemes by which during 
the one month that he tries to make 
up his tax statement he can avoid 
as many of the taxes as is legally 
possible and he generally succeeds 
in avoiding many of them.” 

Now comes Congressman Frear 
to tell what Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mellon has been doing while 
entrusted with the duty of protect- 


ing the public treasury. “You 
helped,” he says, “repeal the ex- 
cess profits law with a loss to the 
treasury annually when added to 
surtax reductions, of approximate- 
ly a half billion dollars. You op- 
posed any tax on undisturbed prof- 
its intended to reach such enor- 
mous surpluses; you pressed for 
passage a reduction of one-half of 
surtax on great incomes; you op- 
posed any inheritance tax or gift 
tax that would reach gigantic 
mushroom estates, never before 
known in history and you express 
no opinion against legalized se- 
crecy, or concealment of public rec- 
ords by your department. In fact, 
during your own administration 
the corporation excess profits tax 
law has been repealed and a large 
reduction secured in individual 
high surtax rates. Large melons 
that for some reason have been 
gathering for a decade are now be- 
ing cut during your administra- 
tion, and you are publicly pro- 
claimed by investment journals to 
be a great stock dividend benefi- 
ciary, and yet you are the only one 
acquainted with the enormous 
profits and authorized by law to ex- 
act tax penalties under law.” 

“Recent election returns wiped 
out nearly all of the 169 Republican 
majority in the House,” continues 
Representative Frear, himself a 
Republican. “The country appar- 
ently could see little hope from a 
party whose officials have con- 
tinued the plundering license and 
recovered nothing. Knowing a di- 
vision of power would be hopeless, 
a Republican majority was re- 
turned, but it is manifestly another 
‘vote of protest’ like that of two 
years ago.” 

Representative Frear proposes 
the following rebuilding plan for 
the U. S. Treasury: 

1. Re-enact the corporation ex- 
cess profits tax. 

2. Place a retroactive gradu- 
ated tax on undisturbed corpora- 
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tion profits to reach large sur- 
pluses, heretofore accumulated to 
avoid taxation. 

3. Increase the inheritance tax 
after reasonable exemptions and 
add a gift tax to prevent a menac- 
ing money oligarchy. 

4. Enact a stock dividend tax 
law making such law retroactive, 
subject to action on the second pro- 
posal. 

5. Make all tax returns and all 
tax proceedings public. 





WILL EXCESSIVE PROFITS ES. 
CAPE?—WHY STOCK DIVI- 
DENDS ARE ISSUED 


Washington — With elections 
over and another session of Con- 
gress looming, the legislative decks 
are being cleared for one of the 
greatest non-partisan cat-and-dog 
fights that has been staged by na- 
tional lawmakers for many a year. 

Other questions, such as the ship 
subsidy and farm loans, will fur- 
nish fireworks, but these will be 
pin wheels compared to the sky 
rockets, bombs and flaming Niag- 
aras that the people will behold if 
it is seriously proposed to levy on 
wealth. 

The country faces an ever-in- 
creasing deficit which can not be 
concealed by skilled accountancy. 
The common folks have been 
squeezed about dry and the new 
tariff law shows no indication of 
forcing the walls of the treasury 
to bulge because of increased cus- 
toms receipts. The situation is 
causing some lawmakers to look to 
large incomes and inordinate prof- 
its. The moneybags “sense” this 
attack, and while screaming that 
“furriners” are plotting to wreck 
the Constitution, word is being 
quietly passed to block the attack 
by declaring stock dividends. 

To understand how the stock 
dividend works, let it be assumed 
that a $10,000,000 corporation has 
profits of $10,000,000 piled up. 
These profits are “velvet.” They 


are outside of preferred dividends 
and all other charges. These prof- 
its are proof that the corporation 
has made unreasonable charges on 
the public. If the corporation de- 
clares huge cash dividends the at- 
tention of the public will be called 
to these vast profits and stockhold- 
ers, who already have large in- 
comes, will have to give a large 
portion of their profits to the gev- 
ernment, under the income tax law. 
The remainder of the cash dividend 
would be reinvested, of course, by 
these stockholders. 

To avoid the income tax, and at 
the same time have their profits 
reinvested, the stock dividend has 
been invented. Through this sys- 
tem the corporation divides among 
its stockholders an additional $10,- 
000,000 worth of stock and turns 
the $10,000,000 profits into “capi- 
tal account,” or back into the busi- 
ness. 

The corporation now has a capi- 
talization of $20,000,000 and fu- 
ture profits can be spread over a 
larger amount of stock without at- 
tracting attention. 

The system is not favored by the 
little stockholders, who would 
rather have the cash, but stock 
dividends are of value to the cor- 
poration’s “insiders,” whose prob- 
lem is to get hold of the cash and 
at the same time avoid heavy in- 
come tax charges that are levied 
with increasing severity on in- 
comes from $30,000 up. 

The United States Supreme 
Court legalized the stock dividend. 
The court ruled that a stock divi- 
dend is not cash.—News Letter. 


INDUSTRIAL SIGN POSTS 


All signs in the industrial world 
point to the presence of a set-back 
in the rapidly increased business 
recovery of the early summer 
months. This has been partly due 
to the usual mid-summer seasonal 
dullness. Mostly it was caused by 





the efforts of the coal, textile and 
railroad employers to reduce the 
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standard ef living of the workers 
in those industries. The resulting 
strikes were the chief disturbing 
element in the situation. 

All signs, however, indicate that 
this set-back is entirely temporary ; 
that the economic condition of the 
country is inherently sound; and 
that there will soon be further sub- 
stantial gains in every industry 
and a large ‘volume of business 
during the autumn. 

“The extent of the real progress 
of industry on the road back to 
normal is seen,” says the Sep- 
tember statement of the Commerce 
Department, “when current figures 
are compared with those for a year 
ago. In almost every instance pro- 
duction is on a much higher level 
than in 1921. Perhaps the most 
favorable feature of the present 
situation is the prospect for a 
bountiful harvest this fall. This 
will do much to offset the other less 
favorable factors.” 





JUDGE HIGINBOTHAM SAYS 


The Labor Call, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, reprints an historical de- 
fense of trade unionism written 32 
years ago by the late Chief Justice 
Higinbotham, and which is as true 
today as them. In forwarding a 
donation to a woman to assist the 
wives and families of workers on 
strike, this jurist said: 

“T do not think that despondency 
should be allowed to dampen the 
energy or to divert the purpose at 
this juncture of any true unionist, 
who knows how much and how 
long labor has suffered for want of 
union, and how much labor has 


gained through union, though still 


imperfect and far too limited in its 
operations. 

“T think it is clear that recent de- 
feat has been caused by the want 
of more complete and extended 
unions among the classes that la- 
bor, and this lesson, if it be well 
understood and remembered, will 
prove a greater benefit to labor 


than present victory. Nor should 
we forget that strikes are, and 
must continue for a time, to be the 
only weapon in the last resource 
that labor can use in waging law- 
ful warfare with capital. 

“IT share with you in the belief 
and hope that time will bring peace 
between those two factors of hu- 
man industry, but that time will 
not come until labor shall attain, by 
means of union, equal power with 
capital, and shall be able to insist 
on terms of honorable and lasting 
peace. In the meantime there 
must be conflict, with all its conse- 
quences. In this conflict individu- 
als, for the most part, can do little, 
but I think that you and your fel- 
low-workers in the matter of this 
bazaar are entitled to find satisfac- 
tion in the thought that you have 
done what you could, and that what 
you have done has been in the right 
direction, and I do not know of any 
human effort that rests upon a 
more solid basis than this.” 





HUGE BAKERY PROFITS 


Directors of the General Bakery 
Company, New York City, recom- 
mend that the company’s common 
stock be increased to 500,000 
shares. At the present time the 
common stock is 150,000 shares, 
with a par value of $100 each. 

The profits in this industry is in- 
dicated by the announcement that 
the company had a surplus of $3,- 
013,000 last December, and now 
about $3,700,000 in Liberty Bonds 
and $1,250,000 in cash. Last year’s 
clear profits were $1,182,495, after 
all charges and preferred dividends 
were paid. It is expected that this 
— earnings will reach $3,000,- 

The company’s surplus is piling 
up so rapidly that the common 
stock must be increased so the 
profits will attract less attention 
when they have a wider “spread.” 
—A. F. of L. News Letter. 


The above information is pub- 
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lished for the benefit of our Bakery 
Wagon Drivers, who, when pre- 
senting their wage scales, are con- 
fronted with the argument from 
their employers that there is no 
money in the bakery business; that 
baking concerns are all losing 
money. It is safe to say that if the 
above mentioned concern is mak- 
ing money that all other companies 
are doing the same, as they are all 
operated nearly on the same basis 
and are run on the same plan.—Ed. 





ARE YOU AFRAID OF THE 
FUTURE? 


Every time you came to a rail- 
road and a cross road there used 
to be a sign, “Stop, Look, Listen,” 
and there are a great many such 
signs in the country in this day. 

In some way you are made aware 
of approaching danger as you 
travel by train or otherwise. 

It is not named and pointed out 
just what train is ahead or just 
how fast some reckless driver is 
nearing the point of the road where 
you must pass, but you are given 
warnings to be careful. 

In being careful you are sup- 
posed to use your head, to be pre- 
pared at short notice for whatever 
comes, and the successful driver is 
the fearless, watchful, resourceful 
one. 

It takes a clear mind to steer 
clear of danger even on a safe road. 

There are men today who are 
trembling for fear of what is 
ahead. 

Just because it is unnamed, they 
have lost their nerve. 

They are imagining all sorts of 
dangers which could not material- 
ize for them if they improved the 
time, today, in seeing that all is 
equipped to stand a sudden strain 
and their weather eye open. 

Ultimate good is the end of the 
universe, and that means individ- 
ual good, if we rightly accept, on 
our own part, whatever comes as 
an expression of that good. 


ABOUT RAILROAD WORKERS 


We repeat and emphasize the 
declaration of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in convention in 
Cincinnati last month as follows: 

It is of immediate importance 
that the rights of the railroad 
workers to cease work, whenever 
the pressure becomes too great and 
whenever they deem themselves 
justified in so doing, must be fully 
protected. It is well enough to urge 
the need of continued transporta- 
tion facilities in the interests of the 
general public, but it cannot be in 
the interest of the general public 
to continue further and further 
the enslavement of free workers 
under the devious methods em- 
ployed by the railroads, to earn 
dividends and profits for a few at 
the sacrifice of the very existence 
of the railroad workers. 





STANDARD OIL PATRIOTISM 


New York—John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., recently stated that America 
should be congratulated for “not 
paying tribute to a foreign oil cor- 
poration, because of the develop- 
ment and successful management 
perfected by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany.” Which causes the New 
York World to say: “We fear that 
even the 100 per cent American 
motorist, as he pays his 50 per 
cent gasoline bill, becomes sadly 
adulterated by internationalism. 
To him it is a matter of deplorable 
indifference whether he is fleeced 
by a foreigner or plucked by a pa- 
triot.”—News Letter. 





Mr. E. M. Herr, President of the 
Westinghouse Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, declared in an 
address before the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers and 
the American Economic Associa- 
tion last night that capital must 
prove its “reason for being” to re- 
store labor’s dying faith in the 
present industrial order. — New 
York Tribune. 




















(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


INETEEN TWENTY-THREE! A New Year! What pleasant 
IN recoitections and thoughts a New Year brings to the average indi- 

vidual. Our thoughts ramble back to the years of our childhood 
and we compare conditions of today with what they were then. We all 
remember years ago when we worked so hard and received practically 
nothing for our work. I ask you to reflect seriously on this point and 
compare the working conditions of the years that are past with the 
working conditions of today and then ask yourself what has brought 
about this changed condition. If you are honest, and we believe you 
are, because you are a trade unionist, the answer must be clear to you— 
nothing but your labor union has brought about this improved working 
condition which you are now enjoying. Not only are you enjoying a 
better home, better sanitary conditions, but yourself and the members 
of your family are wearing better clothing, eating a little better; you 
are housed somewhat differently from what you used to be. In the old 
days there were no modern heating plants or bath rooms in the homes 
of the workers. We spent our Sundays cleaning and fixing up things 
at the places of our employment so that we might be able to start in 
immediately at six o’clock Monday morning. In addition to this your 
children look up and act more independently because of the educational 
facilities obtaining which did not obtain when we were youngsters. In 
one of the reports issued by the war department which I have been look- 
ing over recently, I noticed the statement that the examining boards 
were very much surprised at the illiteracy existing in this country which 
they found as a result of the examinations which took place during the 
draft period of the war. According to one of the army tests, one-fourth 
of our young men were unable to read a newspaper intelligently or write 
an intelligible letter. Amongst the full-fledged illiterates, five out of 
every six came from the rural districts, proving conclusively that where 
organization does not prevail, as in the rural or country districts, chil- 
dren do not receive the proper educaticn, as there are no laws making it 
compulsory for the children to get an education. So you see, the trade 
union movement has made it possible for the children of the.workers to 
obtain an education. The farm laborer obtains such a low wage that he 
is compelled to send his children to work on the farm when they ought 
to be in school. The old saying is true, that poverty begets misery, and 
to this might be added, crime. At the beginning of this New Year, let 
us, who have experienced such splendid results from our trade unions, 
be determined that we will help to spread its doctrines, further its inter- 
ests in every way possible and especially by encouraging every man who 
is entitled to membership working at our craft to become a member of 
our union. Each of us can do something and we should not leave it to the 
other fellow. We should not expect the officers to do it all. Our local 
officers are our leaders and we should consult with them and help them, 
but we, ourselves, the great rank and file, must spread the doctrine of | 
trade unionism amongst the unorganized. We should call ourselves to 
account and adopt a resolution within us that from this time forward we 
will be more active in our labor organizations, attend our meetings and 
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pay our dues regularly; that we will stop kicking and grumbling and if 
we have any criticism to offer, we will offer it without bitterness; if 
something does go wrong we will endeavor by every possible means to 
right that wrong. In short, our greatest effort will be put forth during 
the year to build up our union; to say the encouraging word to the mem- 
ber who is lagging behind; to spur on the fellow who wants to quit and 
to drive in, by fair means, the fellow who is on the outside. Remember, 
if you will do this, you will obtain more real interest and satisfaction 
from your work than you would obtain from any other enterprise you 
could engage in. Remember, also, in building up your union; you are 
helping yourself; you are making your position stronger and safer. The 
more we do for our union the stronger will be the chain which binds us 
together, and we should all employ ourselves at this work during the 
year. The old year of 1922 is over. Thousands of men who were out 
of employment this time last year are now working. Millions of men 
were unemployed in January, 1922, but this month, January, 1923, there 
is very little unemployment. Our membership had fallen off consid- 
erably as a result of the unemployment prevailing, and during the sum- 
mer months a great many of our members were thrown out of work 
through the coal strike and the railroad strike, but we are now getting 
back on our feet; we are regaining our ground and slowly coming to the 
top again. Our International Union is in a healthy condition. Our 
treasury: was never as strong as it is at the present time. We have no 
serious conflict on with our employers. We have struggled through a 
very trying year, so we want you to help us make this year, 1923, one of 
the most successful years in the history of our International organiza- 
tion. Remember, without your individual assistance, your International 
Officers cannot function successfully. 





HE Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia recently handed 

down a decision, that the Minimum Wage law for women of the 

District, is unconstitutional. For many years the women workers 
had been exploited not only in the District of Columbia, but throughout 
the nation, and this exploitation was not confined entirely to industrial 
centers. It was stated by medical experts, at the time the minimum 
wage law was under consideration, that the starvation wages paid wo- 
men workers, necessitating the use of poor, cheap food, the long hours, 
the almost unbearable hard labor endured, would undoubtedly bring 
about a condition amongst that sex which would result seriously for our 
country. After years of struggle against an opposition supported by 
fabulous wealth, the humane members of Congress were successful in 
enacting into legislation a law providing a minimum wage and estab- 
lishing generally better working conditions for women in the District 
of Columbia, over which the National Government rules, and now all 
this work of years has been destroyed by the decision of the Court of 
Appeals. In that district from now on women may be hired at any wage 
for which they can be obtained. Gouging, unscrupulous employers 
may now hire either black or white women, paying them barely a scant 
life-sustaining wage. Not only is the decision unjust and unfair to the 
workers, but it is a black eye to our nation to think that the progress of 
humanity can be blocked by a court decision. And then, the intellectuals, 
the judges, the millionaires, and other parasites, who do not understand 
the life of the toiler, call us agitators and disturbers because we some- 
times express an opinion which is against the courts of our country. 
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When any one or two men assume the power of setting aside humani- 
tarian legislation which it took years of hard work to enact, thereby 
throwing the progress of the people back twenty or fifty years, it is a 
dangerous condition to have existing in our country, and in no other 
country in the world that we know of could such a condition obtain. At 
one time in England, many years ago, a judge who decided that an act of 
Parliament was unconstitutional was taken out by the masses and in 
a few minutes they decided to hang him in the public square, and they 
did hang him. Since that time we have never heard of an English judge 
deciding that an act of Parliament was unconstitutional. Our venerable 
judges, occupying high judicial positions, are the ones who aré traitors 
to our country, not the labor men who denounce the courts for their un- 
just rulings. The distinguished, learned judges are the ones who in 
time will destroy the confidence of the people in the courts and who are 
now undermining the respect that the masses of the people have always 
held for the judiciary. It is strongly rumored that Attorney-General 
Daugherty was very helpful in getting Judge Wilkerson appointed to 
the federal bench in Chicago. This is the judge who issued, upon the 
prayer of Mr. Daugherty, who represented the Government, the in- 
junction against the railroad shop trades—the most sweeping injunction 
of its kind ever issued. While it may be only a rumor, it is at least well 
known that Judge Wilkerson was the type that was most desired to hear 
the case of the Government against the railroad trade unionists. Con- 
sidering every important decision of the courts in which labor was in- 
volved in recent years, we find, in every case, that the decisions are 
against Labor, setting aside the acts of Congress and state legislatures. 
The labor hating employers of our country have every reason to rejoice 
at the fairmindedness of the present judiciary and we find the publica- 
tions of the employers’ organizations lauding those court decisions to 
the sky. It seems useless to expect that the judiciary of the present day 
will exercise common sense or discretion. They are not in touch with 
the masses of people. When courts decide against the will of the people 
they are no longer tribunals that can be trusted nor can they command 
the respect and confidence of the masses of people against whom they 
rule. The majority of the present judiciary both in Washington and out- 
side of Washington aré so prejudiced against unions that it is impossible 
for the masses of workers to respect them or to expect favorable deci- 
sions from them. In recent years some rather progressive lawyers have 
been appointed as judges—some to the United States Supreme bench— 
and although they were somewhat friendly towards Labor before their 
appointment, as soon as they assumed the judicial robe, their feelings 
seem to have changed, or, at least, their expressions towards the strug- 
g'iing, working masses have changed. Let the courts continue to render 
their adverse decisions; to grant injunctions. They only help to 
strengthen Labor. The harder the ccurts fight the masses, the closer 
they will stick to their union, and the harder they will fight to win the 
goal they are striving to reach. This was demonstrated by the coal 
miners in their strike; by the strike of the railroad workers; by the 
strike of the textile workers, the granite cutters, and several others. All 
of these organizations were surrounded by unjust and adverse court de- 
cisions, but they paid no attention to said decisions and kept on fighting, 
struggling and starving. Those adverse court decisions had more to do 
towards cementing together the workers and their ‘friends at the No- 
vember elections that anything else that we know of. A few more wal- 
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lops by Labor against its enemies, such as that administered at the No- 
vember election, will do more towards waking up those sleepy judges to a 
realization of their own danger than anything else that we know of. 
Workers, toilers, friends, build up your unions; act intelligently, and in 
a short time we will be able to get rid of the classes that are now gloat- 
ing over us. 

The organized bunch of Labor Union destroyers, who have never 
ceased to use every unfair and foul means to cripple the union of the 
workers, because the trade union has brought light, sunshine and educa- 
tion to the toilers and their families. But even as the open shop drive 
failed, so also will the unjust court decisions fail. Union men, arise, 
awake, and smite your tyrant enemies by sticking and working closer 
together. Organize and never falter until your union is perfect. 





ITH other members of the Executive Council of the American 

Federation of Labor, I sat in, last week, in a conference in Wash- 

ington, D. C., which was called for the purpose of considering 
the mode of procedure that should be adopted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor towards the impeachment of Attorney-General Daugherty, 
which was substantiated by some of the parties present, by written evi- 
dence, which, to say the least, was astounding even to us who are in the 
habit of coming in contact with evidence showing that great crimes are 
committed against the masses of people. There is no question but what 
the American Federation of Labor is responsible for proceedings being 
instituted against the Attorney-General. Because of the denunciation 
of Attorney-General Daugherty made by the officers of the American 
Federation of Labor on account of his actions in the injunction pro- 
ceedings against the railroad shop trades, Congressman Keller, of 
Minnesota, was prompted to introduce in Congress a resolution asking 
for an investigation of the actions of the Attorney-General. This reso- 
lution was referred to the Judiciary Committee. At the time the reso- 
lution was introduced, it was considered rather a joke, that a great, big 
man like the Attorney-General, the bosom friend of President Harding; 
the man who is given credit with being responsible for the election of 
President Harding, could be taken to task for his actions. No one be- 
lieved that the American Federation of Labor, or Congress, even, could 
interfere in any way with the Attorney-General or his office. Mr. 
Daugherty believed that because he was responsible for obtaining the 
injunction—a most sweeping and uncalled for injunction against the 
railroad trade unionists, and in favor of the railroad corporations—that 
he had firmly established himself with the great business interests of 
the country. Yes, he and his friends take credit not only for electing 
Mr. Harding, but they also take the credit for breaking the railroad 
strike. No Attorney-General of the United States ever before attempted 
to obtain an injunction against men on strike similar to the one obtained 
by Mr. Daugherty, and although the politicians at the time it was issued 
did not seem to think that it was anything that deserved serious con- 
sideration, it has crystallized into one of the very important subjects 
confronting, not only Congress, but the whole country at the present 
time, and as a result of the agitation existing throughout the country, 
Congressman Keller introduced the resolution in Congress asking for 
the impeachment of Mr. Daugherty. This movement for his impeach- 
ment has gained popularity, and it is surprising the number of promi- 
nent individuals who are anxious to tell what they know as to the illegal- 
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ity and crookedness that, in their judgment, has obtained within the de- 
partment of the Attorney-General. As to the final results, there is very 
little hope for impeachment, because the jury is packed and the mem- 
bers of the committee having charge of the hearing are stanch supporters 
of Mr. Harding, with nearly all of them prejudiced against Labor. It 
seems as though it would be useless :> hope for a verdict against the 
Attorney-General, but even if the evidence °~ quashed; if those having 
important statements to make are prevented from testifying; if Daugh- 
erty is whitewashed, the matter will not end there. It will go further; 
it will go to a higher branch of the Government, and failing there it will 
go before the American people. Newberry was acquitted, but as a re- 
sult of the exposure, public opinion condemned him. The same thing is 
liable to-happen to Daugherty. He may be acquitted by the committee, 
but the Public will be made acquainted with many conditions with 
which they are not now familiar, as the investigation will no doubt 
create such an agitation that Brother Daugherty will seriously regret 
his action in applying for an injunction in Chicago against the trade 
unionists then on strike. As stated in a previous issue Daugherty 
blundered seriously by taking part in the injunction proceedings. He 
awakened the men and women of Labor throughout the country to such 
an extent that there is no question but what the injunction proceedings 
was a strong factor against the administration in the last elections. Even 
at the present time Brother Daugherty is a little worried over the pro- 
ceedings because even if he is acquitted by the committee on judiciary, 
the investigation is bound to cause considerable discussion and create a 
feeling throughout the country which will not be helpful to those re- 
sponsible and answerable for the appointment of Mr. Daugherty and 
for his actions while in office. The American Federation of Labor never 


_ lets up on any individual who has willfully and maliciously, and without 


reason, endeavored to destroy it. The great work done by the Federa- 
tion in protecting the rights and interests of the masses of workers 
throughout the country is known only to the few who happen to come in 
close contact with its workings. Were it not that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor stands as the faithful watchdog and guardian of the rights 
and privileges of the toilers, there is no question but what the liberty and 
freedom of the masses of workers would be taken from them and their 
rights and privileges trampled on by individuals in office who are 
financed, prompted and encouraged by the great combinations of wealth; 
who do not hesitate to use every means, fair or foul, to destroy the free- 
dom of the toilers. Workingmen in general should ask themselves what 
they are doing to support the Federation in its fight for their safety and 
protection. Those men who are outside of the Federation, refusing to 
become a part of it, are slackers of the worst kind. They are like the 
non-union man on the job who is willing to take everything that the 
union can get for him, but who refuses to contribute or pay anything 
towards getting it. There is no term strong enough to describe the 
meanness and smallness of such characters. There are those who are 
not within the Federation who know nothing of its workings, who 
grumble, kick and find fault continually because of jealousy of the Fed- 
eration, with its thirty-five years of experience in handling the great 
problems confronting it, basing its judgment on a complete knowledge 
of world-affairs, who would destroy it. There are also individuals work- 
ing from within who find fault and endeavor to destroy its usefulness 
who are, of course, more to be despised than the men who are on the 
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outside. There was never a time in which the strength and usefulness 
of the Federation was greater than at present. Individuals in the Labor 
Movement spring up over night and after one of their pleasant dreams 
and in their fanciful bliss, advocate the adoption of some theory or doc- 
trine, and they believe that the Federation should immediately embrace 
and grasp their wild theories, their fitful fancies, their fairy-like day- 
dreams, and when it refuses to do so they immediately become advocates 
of a change in its policies and in the composition of its council. They, 
however, have never been very successful in getting any large number 
of the toilers to follow their rainbows and as a result they become 
chronic kickers. In every decade a condition of this kind has existed, 
but the Federation goes merrily on attaining victory after victory, mak- 
ing new friends and sometimes convincing even the highest tribunals 
of the justice of its position and the soundness of its doctrines. The men 
and women of Labor should rally to the support of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor now more than any time in its history and should sup- 
port it in every way possible—fighting for it, at this particular time, if 
necessary, when it is fighting against Employers’ Associations, the judi- 
ciary of our country, yes, even the Government, but fighting those sev- 
eral bodies in an intelligent. manner, with clean hands, advocating the 
commission of no crime, believing that the fight can be won by using our 
brains, it being thoroughly impressed upon the mind of everyone con- 
nected with the Federation, that our Flag and our country are superior 
to any other flag or any other country, and that the workers, as a re- 
sult of their organizations, are enjoying the greatest freedom ever en- 
joyed by the toilers of any country during any period in the history of 
the world. 

But the Federation desires to hold on to those conditions, especially 
to the liberties and freedom for which the workers have fought and died, 
and the Federation is determined to keep looking onward and upward, 
making the home and family of the worker better and brighter as the 
years roll on. 





HE Railway Express Drivers of New York City, through wrong- 

doing and wrangling amongst themselves, got their local union in 

a deplorable condition, and, as you saw sometime ago in the 
Journal, the General Executive Board revoked their charter, principally 
because they had not paid their per capita tax and for other reasons. A 
new charter has been issued to the railway express drivers, chauffeurs 
and helpers in New York City. The General Executive Board instructed 
the men having charge of the organization of those men, not to allow 
those who were responsible for the deplorable condition existing at the 
time of the revocation of the charter to become members of the new 
local union. There are only a few of them, but because the things they 
did were not right, the General Executive Board deems it advisable not 
to allow them to again take out membership in the express drivers’ 
union. The company officials in New York refused to deal with some of 
those men because of their crude, unjust methods. The new local is get- 
ting along in splendid shape, but like all new institutions, especially in 
New York, they are having some little trouble here and there. A few 
of the disgruntled element who failed to get control of the membership 
are endeavoring to organize the drivers and are promising to obtain for 
them a charter from the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. President 
Fitzgerald of that organization has notified his people in New York to 
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have nothing to do with men properly coming under the jurisdiction of 
our International Union. To all drivers, chauffeurs, stablemen and 
those men who work on wagons, automobiles and trucks, we desire to 
make this plain statement, that the American Federation of Labor, 
through our charter, has given us jurisdiction over this class of men and 
under no circumstances has any other International Union the right to 
admit to membership any of the class above named, and if they do so 
they not only violate their own charter rights, but also violate the char- 
ter rights of our International Union and if they insist on doing so would 
endanger the existence of their charter from the American Federation 
of Labor. Again we repeat, that drivers, chauffeurs, stablemen and 
those men who are usually considered helpers employed by the American 
Railway Express Company, come under the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, 
and in order to comply with the laws of the American Federation of 
Labor, this is the organization to which they belong and no other organi- 
zation has a right to admit them to membership. 





Be of the class that helps not only yourself, but lend a hand to the fel- 
low who is down and out, through no fault of his own. Spread the light 
of education amongst the ignorant men around you who do not know 
enough to help themselves by explaining the benefits of the union. Re- 
member, every man you encourage to join, you are helping him to be a 
better man. Remember, also, it is your duty to help to build up the In- 
— Remember, also, we at Headquarters will appreciate your 

elp. 





INCE the publication of our last issue, one of the greatest friends 
S that Labor has ever had in public life has been called to another ex- 
istence. The death of Congressman John I. Nolan, of California, 
removes from public life and from activity in the trades union move- 
ment a man second to none in our country in so far as helping the trade 
union movement of our country is concerned. John I. Nolan, a trade 
union molder, for many years a member of the Executive Board of the 
International Molders’ Union, was not only the finest type of trade union- 
ist that any one could possibly meet, but was also a lovable character 
with a personality which left an indelible impression on your mind after 
you had the pleasure of talking with him. He was elected to Congress 
as a Progressive Republican many years ago from the district of San 
Francisco. He was always an active trade unionist. Republicans and 
Democrats as well as trade unionists in general, admired him for his 
sterling qualities, his honesty and sincerity. The many years that he 
was in Congress he was always a great help to the American Federation 
of Labor. Since my time as a member of the Executive Council, we have 
never had a meeting of that body during which Congressman Nolan did 
not appear, offering some thought or suggestion, some thoughtful re- 
minder or advice. He was always willing to accept our advice as trade 
unionists and to do everything requested of him by Labor that was with- 
in his power. It is a pity that such a man, in the prime of life, is called 
away. He leaves a loving wife and family who will, no doubt, greatly 
miss this illustrious and lovable character, and to whom we extend our 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy. Every one who became acquainted with 
John I. Nolan loved him. Aside from that friendship which existed be- 
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tween him and his thousands of admirers, the great loss sustained by 


oe unions by his death, is immeasurable—a gap which cannot be 
ed. 


NE of the most remarkable victories in the last election was that of 

Mr. Dill, who was elected to the United States Senate from the 

State of Washington. The candidate against him was Senator 

Poindexter, who was running for re-election. Little Jimmy Duncan, of 
Seattle, ran on the Socialist ticket. He sent a letter to Samuel Gompers 
in which he used the following language: 

“It is generally conceded here that Dill hasn’t a ghost of a 
show for election and the Democrats are badly split up in re- 
gard to his candidacy.” 

Dill’s record for Labor was 100 per cent right and Poindexter’s was 
100 per cent wrong. During his-term as Senator he introduced a bill 
which was one of the most dangerous ever introduced against Labor. 
The bill, however, was blocked in this session of Congress by Senator 
LaFollette. The non-partisan committee of the American Federation 
of Labor circularized the central bodies in favor of Mr. Dill and exposed 
the record of Poindexter. Mr. Gompers in a letter to Jimmy Duncan 
asked him in the interest of the labor movement to withdraw his candi- 
dacy and not be the instrument which might cause the defeat of Dill and 
bring about the election of Labor’s enemy, Senator Poindexter. Jimmy 
refused to withdraw. Some of those who are deeply interested in Labor 
and who cannot prevent themselves from thinking over the situation, 
have been mean enough to think that Poindexter’s friends were instru- 
mental in holding Jimmy in the fight so that he might draw enough votes 
to defeat the candidate endorsed by the American Federation of Labor 
—Mr. Dill. As stated above, little Jimmy Duncan stayed in the fight and 
received 30,000 votes; 10,000 less than the Socialist candidate for United 
States Senator received ten years ago. You understand, of course, that 
Jimmy was running on the Socialist ticket, although claiming to be La- 
bor’s candidate. Mr. Dill was elected by 5,000 plurality. He had a nar- 
row escape which was caused principally by the votes obtained by Dun- 
can. Such actions on the part of so-called Labor men are the cause of 
having so many enemies of the trade union movement in Washington. 








Labor Unions have arisen out of 
their urgent need of self-defense. 
The industrial class has been tossed 
about on the swirl of economic 
change like so much sawdust upon 
a river; sometimes prosperous, 
sometimes miserable; never secure, 
and living largely under inhuman 
degrading conditions. Usually with- 
out pecuniary resources and inse- 
cure of his job and his home, the 
laborer is, in isolation, miserably 
weak and in a way to be cowed. The 
life of Trade Unions and other class 
associations through the training 
which it gives them, is, perhaps, 
the chief guarantee of the healthy 


political development of the hard- 
working class. The most deplor- 
able fact about the Labor Unions 
is that they embrace so small a pro- 
portion of those who need their 
benefits—Charles H. Cooley, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 





The overwork of mothers in 
factories and sweatshops is the 
very hotbed of drunkenness for 
generations to eome. Whatever be- 
queaths a defective or deficient 
nervous system will predispose the 
inheritor to inebriety.—Prof. Com- 
mons, of University of Wisconsin. 














A good resolution for us to make at the beginning of this year, is to 
resolve to pay our dues six months in advance, and if not six months, at 
least three months in advance. Many unions are now compelling their 
members to pay their dues three months in advance. It not only saves 
you bothering about this matter every month, but it helps the officers of 
the local to keep things up to date and straightened out and makes less 
work for the secretary-treasurer. 





No money ever spent by an individual has brought to said individual 
greater returns than the money paid into his union. The man who fails 
to appreciate and realize the returns he has received from this invest- 
ment is surely blind to his own best interests. Not only has returns 
been obtained through increased wages and better working conditions, 
but it has helped to make a man of you, by giving you the right to hold 
up your head and look your employer in the face. It has also made for 
you greater safety in your employment. 


Another good resolution to make at the beginning of this New Year, 
is to decide that wherever possible you will buy union-made goods for 
your own use and that of your family. Help other unions as much as 
you can. The more union-made goods you purchase the stronger you 
make the other organizations and the strength of other organizations 
will undoubtedly strengthen and help our International Union. 





A few more reminders as to the strength of labor unions as demon- 
strated on November 7th, last, will bring to the workers of our country 
their just rights. Politicians will soon awake and pay some heed to the 
voice of Labor. The activities of organized labor during the political 
campaign in Great Britain, resulted in the labor group almost doubling 
its former membership in the House of Commons. 





Senator Newberry, of Michigan, has resigned as a result of the in- 
vestigation of his election when he was a candidate against Henry Ford. 
Public opinion -has been crystallizing ever since, making it almost im- 
possible for Newberry to continue in office, because undoubtedly the 
newly elected Senate would remove him. There is no question but what 
Newberry bought his place in the Senate although that body found him 
“not guilty” and allowed him to continue as a senator, and we are now 
wondering how many more there are holding seats in the senatorial 
chamber who, like Newberry, bought their seats. 





“Be not a borrower, nor a lender,” for a loan doth ofttimes lose both 
itself and friend.—“Hamlet.” Belong to the union of your craft and you 
won’t need to borrow, and you will enjoy the friendship of real men. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM — 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . .75 a pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis;Indiana 

















